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PRINCIPLES OF 
STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS: 
ILLUSTRATED IN HIS SPEECHES. 
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he tour ef Judge Douglas through these 
United States—starting from Washington and 
proceeding turough New England, thence to the 
South, and back through New Jersey, Pennsyl 
vania and Mew York, and thence to his own 
Worth-West—has been a perfect triumphal 
Progress. No public man ever met such enthu- 
siastic receptions. Immense multitudes greeted 
him at every stopping place and hung upon his 
-@loquent lips. 

We have tried to compress into 16 pages por- 
ions of his speechés, (for the benefit, of those 
who have not heard aim.) but find it difficult to 
select from so many good things. We give his 
Concord and Clifton Springs speeches more at 
Yength, and brief extracts from Quen. 


é 
Spoech of Mr. Douglas at his Reception 
at Concord. ‘ 

From the bottom of my. heart I thank you 
for this demomstration and your good will. You 
hove been pleased. Mr. Chairman, to refer in 
terms of approbation to mv course upon the 
Lecompton Constitution, While I have ceased 
do discuss that question since it was finally de- 
-eidvd by the people of Kansas, I will not refrain 
froma slight allusion to it now. lest my silence 
ghould be miscoustrued by the audience. I did 


HE OPPOSED LECOMPTON. 
‘fight that Lecompton Constitution with all the 
power that L could ecmmand. [‘'Good for 
you,” applause and cheers.} Relnctant as I was 
to diff-r ia opinion or action with the President 
that [had used all my efforts to place. in the 
executive chair, yet duty was paraniount to any 
personal or private considerations. | Applause. J 
L stood pledgd, as every Democrat in America 
stood pledged, by his vote for Jamus BucHanan 


in 1885, to maintain iy ay of the peaple of 


cevery State aud every Territory to form and 

pegilate their own domestic institutions.— 

{''Fhav’s 30,” aud — applause.J In 
> 


= 


my opinion the attempt to force upon an une 
willing people a constitution which they did nob 
like, was not only a violatior of the Demovocrati¢ 
creed, but it was a violation of the American 
creed; it violaced the Republican, anil it violated 
the creed of every freeman. ‘! That’s the talk— 
that’s so.”] I did not oppgse the Leeompton 
Constitution on the ground:of its* provisions im 
respect to African Slavery. I held then. as 
hoid now. that if the people of Kansas want 
a Slave State, they hada right toit. [° Th, 
so”] If, on the contrary they didn’t 
‘Slavery, no power on earth should force it 
them, [Applause and cries of ‘ That's it.” 
opposed the Lecompton Constitution beeanse 
was not the act and deed of the people of K 
sas. I proposed that it should be referred b 
to the people of Kansas, with the privilege 
voting for or against it; and if a majority of 
the legal vuters of Kansas ratified it, then K 
sas should be admitted into the Union with 
Constitution; and if, on the contrary, am 
ty voted againstit, the people might pr 
make a new constitution, with or wivhout Slave- 


ry. just as they pleased, and ome into the 
Union with it. [“ Good! good'!?] And permit 
ine to say that. 1 waarejoiced from the bottona 


of my heart when I saw every Republican im 
both Houses of Congress voting for that propo~ 
sition. [Lauglter and cheers. } 


REPUBLIOANS RIGHT ONCE, 

Having heard the Republican Party pl 
themselves so often to object to the a 
of any more Slave States into the Unio 
rejoice when I saw them—every man in 
Senate and every man in the House—voting te 
allow Kansas to come in as a Slave State, if the 
people should so decide. [Applanse.] And I - 
will sav to you now, my feilow-citizens, that i% 
is a matter of sincere regret that I find the Re- 
publican Party now denouncing me for advocat- 
ing the same proposition that they voted for 
then. All I ask of then is, to carry out in the 
future and apply to every new Territory and — 
every new State the identical proposition for 
which they all voted with me in that Lecomptoa 
struggle, [‘Good! good!”] 
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BUCHANAN AND BRECKINRIDGH WHERE FOR NON- 
INFERVENTION. 7 

There is not an honest man in all America 
that will deny that Jamus Bucnanan and JOHN 
. Breewingivae in 1856 were pledged to the 
doctrine of non-intervention by Congress with 
Slavery in the Territories. [ ‘That’s so.”]_ I 
made speeches from the same stand with Joun 
C, Baecxingipar in 1856, when he was advo- 
cating his own claims to the Vice-Presidency, 


and heard him go to extreme lengths in favor of 


popular sovereiguty. And then, again, if I re- 
collect aright, the Democrats of New-Hampshire 
held a monster mass mecting at this capital in 
March, 1856, previous to the nomination at Cin- 
sinnati, at which Howstt Coss and JosarH 
Lane and James L. Org, of South Carolina. 
made speeches, In every one of those speeches 
they advocated squatter sovercignty in its 
broadest sense. [Tumultuous applause.] I 
appeal to this audience if these facts are not 
true. [ ‘That’sso.”] Yes, this gentleman says 
he has the speeches in his pocket. These speech- 
es were written out by the speakers after they 
returned to Washington, and were published in 
pamphlet form by the National Democratic 
Comittee, as a true exposition of Democratic 
principles. [‘‘ That’s so—they were printed in 
the Pust.”] Yes, they were printed in the Bos- 
ton Post ayd every other Democratic paper In 
Amcrica, Brat had the space to spare for politi- 
eal apecches. In other words, I stand now 
where every Demécrat in America, advocating 
¢ right of the people in every political commu- 
ty, to make their own laws and establish their 
a institutions to suit themselves, stood.— 
emenduous applause.] I claim no peculiar 
it for advocating the principle. That prin- 
of popular sovereignty is as old as fre 
vernment itself. It was the principle upon 
hich every battle of the revolution was fought. 


WHAT OUR FATHERS FOUGHT TOR. 


member for one moment what was the cause 
at led to the Revolutionary wat—what was 
demand of our Revolutionary fathers, the 
¥t was not in- 


versy our revolutionary fathers did not desire 
i ndence- 
. icy address to the Parliament, and the 
people of England, our fathers set out and pro- 
tested their devotion to the British Constitution 
and their loyalty to the crown of England.— 
h.”] Of course it is God’s 
Then what. 


the general welfare of the Eupire, without in- 
terfertering with the local domestic concerns of 
+he pvople inthe culonies. But they demanded 
_ the rights.of self-goverument in cach colony for 


itself, in respect to everything tha’ was local 
and internal and not imperial. And our fathers 
put forth the declaration of independence only 
when they found that they could not get local 
self-government without it. {‘‘That’s so.”]— 
They suomitted to it as a necessity, in order to 
get local self-government. Thus you find that 
the Revolutionary war is justified only upon the 
ground that people of the colonies bad the right 
to govern themselves in their local matters with- 
out the interference of the British Parliament. 
We are now told by the Republicans of the 
North and by the disunionists of the South, 
that these principles of non-intervention and 
popular sovereignty are very well in the States, 
but are all wrong in the Territories. [Ap- 
plause.] They tell us that the Territory is not 
sovereign, and therefore it hag not a right to 
exercise the sovereign power over its own insti- 
tutions Let me ask them if the Celonies were: 
sovereign when our fathers demanded the right 
of self-government? Our fathers demanded this 
privilege, not for sovereign States, bat for de- 
pendent Colonies, for Provinces, fur Territories, 
while they were remaining in a colonial or terri- 
torial condition. [Applause.] Our fathers ia 
manded this privilege under preeisely the same 
circumstances that we Demoerats now claim it 
for the people of the Territories. I velieve that 
we Democrats acknowledge the right and duty 
of Congress to pass all laws which are federal 
and not local and territorial in their character. 
We do not deny the right of Congress to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, to make peace 
and war, aud to collect revenue, aul to perform 
those general acts which are federal and not 
local. 


WHENOE COME OUR RIGHTS ? 


But we demand that the people of a territory, 
the same as those of a colony, shall be permitte 
to make their own laws and establish their own 
institutions to suit themselves. [Appluuse.]— 
But a Republican of New-Hampshire will tell 
you that the people of a territory have no right 
to self-government until it becomes a State.— 
Have no right! Why not? Because they say 
Congress has not given them that right. I have 
yet to learn that any American freeman derives 
his rights from Congress, But I am aware that 
the Tories of the Revolution took the ground 
that the people of these colonies had no rights 
except those which the King of*England granted 
them in their charter. [‘*We dou’t believe im 
that.”]} And they said that inasmuch as the 
colonies obtained their rights from the crown, 
why, of course. the King could take them away 
whenever he thought proper. Whatdid Wasu- 
rnoron, and Jerrersun, and Haxoock, and 
Warren, and Molly Stark say to this doctrine? 
[Applause.] They said to the King of England 
and to the British, that they did not get their 
rights from the Crown, and that the Crown 
could not take them away. They told the King 
of England that they obtained their rights from 
God Almighty, and he alone could take them 
away. [Prolonged applause.] The doctrine of 
the revolution was that all political power was 
inherent in the people, aud that hence all right- 
fal government must emanate from the people, 
and be established by aud for the benefit of the 
people, That was.the doctrine of the times of 
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the revolution. But we are now told that this 
wight of self-government only appertains to 
States, and does not belong to Territories, Colo- 
aies and Provinces as it did in 1777. 


DO EMIGRANTS LOSE THEIR SENSES ? 


Let us examine this claim for a moment. I 
auppose that. you, citizens of New-Hampshire, 
without distinction of party, all claim the right 
ef self-government. You think it is an inherent 
aight that no power on earth can take from you. 
Well, Isuppose that Democrats and Republi- 
€ans agree thus far, but the Republicans tell you 
that a citizen of New-Hampshire. who possesses 
the inherent right of self-government so long as 
he stays here, furfeits that same right the mo- 
ment he crosses the State line and enters a Ter- 
nitory of the United States. {Applause.] Is 
it true that a citizen of New-Hampshire forfeits 
his inalienable right to self-government when he 
moves to a Territory? {“No! no!) What 

ovision of the Constitution of the United 

tates works that forfeiture? Then upov what 
ground is it that the American citizen goes into 
a territory under the Constitution and the 
American flag? Willit be said that the people 
ef the Territories are incapable of self-govern- 
ment? Who are the people of the Territories ? 
Where did they come from ? Many of them are 
your sons and brothers, who left the green hiils 
of their native State and went to Kansas. They 
were capable of self-government, were they not, 
when they left home ? When did they lose their 
capacity to govern t!emselves? [ Applause. | 
We believe them no less capable of self-govern- 
ment when they got to Kausas than when they 
started to go there. Did they lose all their 
senses, all the intelligence which they possessed, 
when they were on a ferry boat crossing the 
Missouri River? Where and when, I ask, did 
the native born citizens, capable of self-govern- 
ment when they started from the old States, 
lose that capacity ? I will not pretend to say 
what may be the opinion of the people of New- 
Hampshire as to the capacity of the people of a 
Territory or a new State to govern themselves. 
I will only say that we, who have spent our 
whole manhood on the frontier. do think that 
we are capable of self-government. [Applause, 
and voices—‘That’s so.”] We will never admit 
that you are any wiser, better or more capable 
of self-government than ourselves. We have a 
great respect for you of the old States. I 
think we love you better than you love us. I 
think so, and I will give you a good reason 
for it. 

SMARTEST BOYS AND GIRLS GO WEST. 

Lam a native of New-England, yet. I left the 
dand of my birth, the scenes of my. childhood, 
the grave of my father. and went to the extreme 


Northwest. And yet New Englandis my native|. 


fend. I love it because it is. Illinois is not 
your native land, and you do not love her, 
therefore, ag I love New-England. Hence I 
may believe that the people of the Northwest, 
who have emigrated from New-England. Vir- 

inia, from the-Carolinas, from any of the older 

tates; remain loyal in their affections to the 
States from which they removed. but that they 


Rove still dearer the State where they have 
planted their wives and their children, And yet 


* 


we say we are just as capabte of self-governmen| 
after we get there as we were before we started 
And, with all due respect. we say we are quit 
as competent to govern ourselves as you are. 
will give you a good reason for this belief. — 
think that the New-Hampshire bey who remows 
West is just as capable of governing himsel 
his brother who stays at home Look arouz 
your own neighborhood. A gentleman has tw 
sons. One is a restless, energetic and daria 
fellow; the other has a good nature, good dig 
position, and isa good fellow. Which one wen 
West ? and which one staid at home and liws 
with daddy and mamma? {Laughter 
cheers, and cries of *‘ Not the lazy one.”] ‘TR 
bold and ambitious young fellow went to shy 
prairie or the wilderness; carved out his ¢ 
fortune, made his own farm; put up his ew 
fences, and perhaps split his own rails ; [ap 
plause;]} cultivated his own fields, erected 
school-house and his church. {voice—‘* Mad 
his own cabinet work;’’] yes, made his owg 
cabinet work, perhaps, {laughter and applause} 
and by that time, 1 reckon, the wild boy hag 
sown his wild oats pretty well and was as capa 
ble of self-government as the brother who re 
mained at home with daddy and mamma. [A 
plause.] And, what is more, after he had ma 
him # home and a farm, he came back perhdps 
to see the old poople. And if he did, ten to om 
that he put his eye on the prettiest girl in ™ 
neighborhood and took her out West wh himg 
thus not only taking away the smartest boy bud 
the prettiest girl you had. [Applavse, anal 
“That’s the way.”] Now, sre you going ta 
tell me that such people are not capabie ei 
self government, because. they happen to tive} 
in a Territory instead of a State? [‘‘ Nad 
no Ld 


WE ALL AGREE TO IP. 
I hoid that every political community, State 
and Territory alike, has. under our system off 
government, the right to govarn itself in aii] 
things which are local and not national. Aud 
what-is more, Mr. Bucaanan thought so im) 
1856, and so thought Mr Breckinawen 
1856. The Republicans all thought so. whem] 
they voted for the Crittenden bill The Deme- | 
cratic Party think so now. [‘‘Good.”] hie 
principle of popular sovercignty and non-inter— 
vention is a cardinal plank in the. platform ef 
the Democratic Party. Every Democrat haa | 
heretofore declared and considered it a funda- | 
mental article in his creed. But here I must ber 
just to other political parties. We Dem 
are not entitled to the exclusive glory: 
clusive credit of this doctrine of non-inter 
tion and popular sovereignty. In 1852 it y 
adopted as a plank in the platform of the 
Whig Party. Cray and Waexsrer suppo: : 
ut. 


GEN. PIERCE AND GEN. scorr: 


In 1852 Gen. Pirro was elected on that ve 
ground. I remember well that in the con 
between Gen. Scorr and Gen. Pusrex in 18 
the whole controversy was upon which party | 
was entitled to most credit for the compromise | 
measures of 1860. The Whigs were im tp 
habit. of claiming exclusive credit for th 
selves, because their great leader (Cuay) ma 


instrument. and because their god-like 
srex advocated it, and their mode) Presi- 
(Fittmoks) appreved the bill after it was 
-d. On the other hand, I was in the habit 
enying that the Whigs were entitled to the 
usive credit of those measures. The Whigs 
ed the General. and we furnished a ma- 
y who voted for it fur them and carried them 


ig Party and the Democratic Party, each of 
m, in 1852. stood pledged by their platforms 
| this principle of non-in ervention by Congress 
ith Slavery in the Territories of the United 
ba “4 Will any man deny the truth of these 


LOST SHEEP. 


How then does it happen that so many old 
) higs and so many old Democrats have strayed 
om the path where both parties used to treed 
peace and harmeny. The Whigs and Demo- 
ats were in the habit of quarreling about the 
bank, the Tariff, the distribution of the public 
buds and the medium ef circulation, but at the 
eme time agreed on the Slavery question. 
on-intervention was 3 plank in the platform of 


ou old Whigs are going to jump from the only 
plank left of your platform, because [ am on it. 
will give you fair notice that I will not aban- 
Ron it as long as I live, if I find every Whig in 
America on it. As it was with the Whigs, so it 
was with the Americans in 1856. Remember 
1e twelfth section, in which you pretermiited 
he Slavery question. ‘‘ Pretermit” was the 
word. Now 1 want to know why you will not 
pretermit it now ? I reckon the word pretermit 
6 about the same as non-intervention. Now let 
every old line Whig, every Democrat, and every 
ouservative man of whatever party, rally on 
this principle of non intervention, and you 
will have peace and harmony over all this 
and. } 

A PAIR OF STEARS. 


“Remember that there has never been sectional 
gtrife in this country except when the Federal 
Government attempted to assume power over 
the local and domestic institutions of the people, 
So long as Congress has confined its acts to 
those few objects specified in the Constitution, 
as being Federal and not Local, there has been 
peace Bat now you find this country threaten- 
a with sec ional strife. And why? , Because 
vyou are realizing what the Father of his Country 
@autioned his fellow citizens against You find 
the Country divided in two sectional parties— 
one North and the other South—the Republican 
Porty of the North, appealing to the prejudices 
f the North against the South; the Disunion 
Party in the South, appealing to the prejudices 
£ the South against the North. The Republi- 
n Party demands that the Federal Govern- 
gent shall take charge of the Slavery question. 
‘he Southern Disunionists demand also that the 
Nederal Guvernment shall settle the question. 
‘he Republicans want the Federal Government 
wield its power against Slavery everywhere}; 
snd the Disunionists want it wielded for Slavery 
everywhere. Thus you find an ‘irrepressible 
flict” betwen them. The one is the anti- 
los of the other, but each is necessary te the 


gh But it cannot be denied that the, 
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existence of the other. Tho Repubticans of the 
North and the Disunionists of the South oceupy, 
procisely the same relation te each other as the 
two blades of a pair of shears; they both tura 
on the same point, and cut in opposite diree- 
tions, Intervention in Congress with Slavery 
in the Territories is the pivot on which bo 
turn. The Republicans say Congress must pro 
hibit Slavery when the people want it—no mat=; 
ter about doing it when they don’t want it. The 
Disunionists demand on the other hand, that 
Congress shall maintain and protect. Slavery. 
whenever the people don’t want it. They say 
they want it protected by Congress when it im 
necessary to protect, and it is not necessary to. 
protect it when the people wants it themselves. 
Thus, both of these parties predicate their dis- 
tinctive eveeds upon the doctrine of intervention 
by Congress with Slavery in the Territories. im 
opposition to the wishes of in all cases. The 
Democratic Party, on the other hand, proclaim 
the doctrine of non-interference with the domos- 
tie institutions of the people everywhere.— 
[''Good; That's it, That’s #t.”] We say to the 
Federal Government, “ Hands off, Touch not 
the local affairs of the people.” We say to the 
Federal. Government what our fathers of the 
Revolution said to the British Parliament— 
‘+ Mind your own business.” 


MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 

Passing through Vergennes, in Vermont, the 
other day, a gentleman in the cars called my 
attention to an old piece of Continental money, 
and he saidto me: ‘*‘ Do you notice these words 
—‘ Mind your own business.’” Another gentle- 
wan showed me an old Massachusetts coin, and 
on one side were the words: ‘* Mind your owm 
business.” That was the language of our fathers: 
in the Revolution. That is what our fathers 
said to the British Parliament when they endea- 
vored to control our people in their local and 
domestic affairs, to tell the people what paper 
they should write on and what they should do. 
That was what our fathers said to the British 
Government, ‘‘ Hands off;” ‘‘ Mind your own 
business.” And in order that they might have 
it binding upon all succeeding generations, they 
placed the mottoes on their paper money an 
their coins where their children might read i, 
{Applause.] We say now to Congress: ** Mind 
your own business, and let ‘Territories alone.” 
{Applanse.] Ihave a word more to say, aad 
then J am done. IF presume that many of you 
havs business before Congress of some kind or 
other. Ifso, ask your Representative, when he 
comes home, what became of the bill. - He wilh 
tell you he did the best he could, butit was lost 
for the want of time. [Applause, and “ That’s 
so.”} Congress lost the whole session im the 
discussion of the Slavery question, and there 
was no thee for the regular business of the ses 
sion One might be interested in the Pacific 
Railread bill; another in the French Spoliation 
Bill. And when you ask for them, you are teld 
they were lost for want of time. Slavery ocou- 
pied the whele time. Ask your Representatives 
why they didn’t remodel the Tariff so that the 
expenses of the Government might pay for itsel 
withont borrowing twenty millions a year, @ 
they will tell you the bill was lost for want 
time. Ask them why they didn’t pass the Pasifia- 
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Raitroad bill, and at the same time remind them, 
that Fittmorsz was viedged to it, Freuenr was 


pledged 


98. 
“* Lost for want of time.” 


‘The interests of white folks.”’] Yes, the in- 
sts of white folks. In my opinion, this 


Government is the white man’s Government.— 
‘That's so.”] It was made by white men for 
And I 
think white men have a right to a small portion 
of tie time, at least, to attend to their business. 
pee and applause.}] Now, you will never 

ve appropriate legislation on these questions— 
and I am not discussing wat that legislation 
should be—until you banish the negro question 
frem the halls of Congress. Let us banish it 


adhe benefit of white men. {‘‘ Good.”} 


from Congress forever. Remand it to the peo- 
of the Territories who are interested in it. 
t them do as they please and there will be 


ne controversy betweeu the different sections of 


the country; maintain the doctrine of non in- 
tervention and all will be peace and harmony. 


WHY NOT LIVE IN PRACR? 


Why not be harmonious now ag in former 


times? You will remember that in the Revolu- 
tionary. times Northern armies were command- 
ed by a Southern General, and Southern armies 
were commanded by a Northern General. On 
evory battle-field Southern and Northern men 
stood shoulder to shoulder, in-order that they 
might transact a common inheritance to their 
children. Why cannot: we live in peace ? 
Those questions come home to us in the north- 
west more forcibly than they do'to you. Goto 
the plains of the West and there you will 
find a Yankeo farmer with a Southern wife.— 
hey have children, and when they go to visit 
the graves of their father and their ancestors, 
they have to go to Virginia as well asto Ver- 
mont. Each boy has a Southern interest as 
well as a Northern; and he don’t like to hear 
earzes hurled at the lands of their parents and 
grandparents. 
DISUNION, NEVER ! 

Aud when you come to talk about a dissolu- 
tion of the Union, we tell you ‘‘ No, never.”— 
We furnish the water that flows down the Mis- 
aissippi. as well as what goes from the lakes 
down the St. Lawrence; we intend to follow 
that water wherever it goes, until it mingles 
with the broad seas. {Applanse.] We have 
the ties of marriage and the ties of bleod bind- 
ing us together. When you tell us this Union 
must be dissolved, we say ‘‘ Never, no never.” 
We say never, for the reason that we never in- 
fend to travel into a foreign country to obtain a 
passport and have it vised by a Consul, when 
we go to to visit the graves of our fathers. — 
Hence there is not a man on the frontier who 
@oes not love this glorious Union. And because 
we do love the Usion we mean never to do an 
act that would alienste one portion of the peo- 
ple from the other. You canonly preserve the 
Waion by preserving peace and concord among 
the different sections. Remember that one tie 
after another has been severed. This tell syiric 


to it, and Buowanan was pledged to it; 
and yet with all the candidates pledged to this 
measure, we could not get a majority in Con- 
Ask them why, and they will answer. 
The negro question 
faxes up all the time, and there is no time left 
te attend to the material interests of the country. 


Churehes North and the Churehes Sov 
This fell spirit of sec.ional strife has sep 
the brethren at the communion-table. 
when you find a spirit of strife so deadly that 
can sever the social tie, the religious tie, an 
the political tie, what is your Constitu 
worth when you have the people enemies wh 
live under is? You must bind the hearts | 
this people together, if you expect to maintais 
the Union. You can only biud them togethi 
oy fidelity and justice, upon which the whol 
system of Government rest. Bere 


Douglas om the Maine Law. 
EXTRACT FROM MR. DOUGLAS’ SPEECH AT AUGUS 
TA, MAINE. : 

You, in Maine, said he, have some peculiar 
institutions. You bave got a Maine Liquor 
Law. [Laughter ] No doubt you think it s 
very good law. But without interfering: with 
that question at all, so long as I am in Maine £ 
intend to live up to it strictly. lf my Tennes- 
see friend who is here with me don’t like thar 
Maine Liquor Law, he had better go home. 
[Applause and laughter.| [After a panse, 
durisg which Perrin spoke to Mr. Douglas.§- 
He promises me he will not ‘ violate” it. Now 
there is a difference between you and us in lk — 
nois. You bave got a Maine Liquor Law; we — 
have not. It may be wise in some places aud — 
unwiee in uthers. It may be very necessary in © 
some places, and there may be no necessity for 
it in other places. [Langhter.] Now if there — 
is any thingin the peculiar climate, or character, — 
or tastes of your people thatrenders such a law — 
necessary, we are williog you should have it.-— 
It is allright. We don’t want to i.terfere. 
When you sent some lecturers ont West, and — 
tried to get INinois to adopt the Maine Liquor — 
Law, we referred it to a Democratic Legislarure, 
and thoy submitted it to the people. It was a 
curious fact that in those parts whire it was 
needed they voted for it. Inthe Republican 
Districts it had a large vote. Down ia Egypt, 
among the Democrats, where they were temper~ 
ate moral and religious, they had no necessity 
for the law, and they didn’t vote for it.—- 
{Langhter.] Hence the State voted it down 
by fourteen thousand majority. A}l [ have got 
to say about it isthis: You men of Maine keep 
the Maine Liquor Law just as long as you 
please, and repeal it when you get ready. Wo 
chose under a Democratic admiuistration in our 
State, to allow every man to ¢at what he wants 
and drink what he pleases, subject ouly to his 
constitution. [Laughter] He then applied 
this principle to the peculiar institution of 
slavery, and further illustrated it with refer- 
ence to the relations of Kentucky and Illinois. 

Douglas Denounces Disuniom. 
RXTRACT FROM THE SPEECH OF MR, DOUGLAS 
AT NORVOLK, VIRGINIA. 

In the midd'e of his address a sip of parerc: 
was handed to him, It was cut fromthe Nor-- — 
filk Daily Argus, and eontained two polite: 
questions for Judge Douglas. 

Having ascertained the questions thus. pro~— 
pounded, be said thereon, Lamont inthe habit 
of answering questions propounded to me im the » 
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| would not justi'y any attempt at dissolving this 
| glorious confederacy. 
| will read tv you the next question and then 
} answer it. 


. eede from the Union upon the inauguration of 
| Abraham Lincoln, before he commits an overt 
| met against their constitutional rights, will you 
| advise or vindica.e resistance by force to their 
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\ig the duty orthe President of the United States 


benrae of an address, but. on this occasion I 
Will comply with the request and respond very 
nkly and unequivecally to these two ques- 


The first question is, if Abraham Lincoln be 
elected President of the United States will the 
athern States bo justified in seceding from 
ihe Union! 

Yo this I emphatically answer no. (Great 
pplause.) The election of a man to the Pre- 
vidency by the American people, in conformity 
with the constiation of the United States, 


(Applause.) Now I 


Question—If they, the Southern States se- 


secession? 
Voices—'‘No, 

»Pougias.”’ 

Mr. Doveras—I answer emphatically thet it 


No!” ‘‘Bell men say no, 


gud all others in authority under him, to en- 
force the laws of the United States as passed, 
by Congress and as the courts expound them. 
(Cheers) And [, as in duty bound by my oath 
of Gdelity to the constitution, would do all in 
my power to aid the government of the United 
States in maintaiving the supremacy of the 
daws against alt resistance to them, come from 
mhat quarter it might. (Good.) _In_ other 
mords. I think the President of the United 
States, whoever he may be, should treat ali at- 
tempts to break up the Union, by resistarce to 
its laws, as Old Hickory treated the nullifiers in 
{SIQH (Applause The laws mast be enforced, 
bat at the same time. be it remembered, itis 
¢he duty ef every citizen of every State, and 
avery pudlicfurcliouary, to preserve, maintain 
and vindieste the rights of every citizen and the 
rights of every State in the Union. Lhold that 
éhe constitution has a remedy for every griev- 
‘aoce that wey arise within the limits of the 
MJnion. Lam very frank. in answering these 
»qaestions. 1am not in favor of any policy which 
would tend 'to give rise to complaints or mur~ 
-muriags, much less to such a3 would cull fer 
wesistance from any quarter. z 
I ackuowledge the inherent and inalienable 
xight to revolution whenever a grievance be- 
comes too burdensome to be borne. I acknowl- 
-edge the right of every man to rebel and change 
the form. of goverpment under which he 
lives whenever it proves destructive to the ends 
or which it was established. That is a right, 
‘however, never to be resorted to until the ope- 
rations of the g vernment become more griev 
ous than the evusequences of revolution. And 
therefore I say that the mere inanguration of a 
President of the United states whose political 
apinions were in my judgment hostile to the 
_onstitution and safety of the Union, without 
an overt acton his part without striking a blow 
_at our Constitution or our rights, is not such @ 
grievance as would justify a revolution or seces- 
gion. (Cheers.) Hence I say whoever may be 
@leciod President of the United States, he must 
fe susiained iv the exercise of all his just con- 
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stitutional prerogatives and powers. If he 
transcends them we will punish bim with alt 
the rigor of the laws. 
I for one will sustain with all my energy 
President whenever he may be in the exercise 
of all the powers conferred upon him by the 
constitution, but 
pleasure in hanging him if he transcended 
those powers, as I feel pleasure in knowing 
that you hanged John Brown when he was 
guilty of murder and treason against the State 
of Virginia. 
law-abiding man, @ Union-loving man, and I 
believe the Union can be maintained by ® 
faithful observance of the constitution, but I 
insist in exacting the fulfilment in good faith of 
‘every provision of that constitution; I insist on 
a line of policy which will place all the people 
of all the States in an exact equality, and 
maintain and protect them in their just righta, 
but. which will also compel obedience to the 
constitution and the constituted authorities of 
the country. Now, these questions put to mo 
the first day I landed on Virginia soil, having 
emanated from the friends of the secessionist 
candidate, I ask that like questions may be 
also put to those candidates, and that you in- 
sist upon such frank and unequivocal answevs 
as I have given. 


(A storm of applause.) 


I would take just as much 


(Renewal of storm.) Iam & 


A Voico—They could not do it square.” 
Mr. Deuglas—Remember that Mr. Breckin- 


ridge was nominated on the theory that the 


election of Lincoln was preferable to that of 
Douglas. Now, no man doubts that if Breck- 
inridge’s friends had not seceded at Baltimore, 
but bad acquiesced in the legitimate action 
the Gunvention, C would have in this contest 
beaten Lincoln by the popular vote. 

A Voice—''That’s so.” ‘ 

Mr. Douglas—Less then one-third of the 
Convention seceded from the two-thirds on the 
ground that Southern honor and Southern 
rights were not safe in my hands, and that hence 
it was necessary to divide the party in every 
State of the Union so that Lincoln might have 
a chance of ranning in between the Democratie 
forces of the Democratic party, and get elected 
by & majority vote. 

A Voice—''That’s 50.” 

Mr. Douglas—The only ostensible aud trae 
object sought in making & Breckinridge ticket 
in the Northern States was to divide the Demo- 
cratic party so as to give Lincoln every one of 
those States, so that I tell you if Lincoln be 
elected President, it will be the secessionists 
whom you will have to blame for it. 

A Voice—''That’s so.” ; 

Mr. Douglas—Lincoin has no hope of being 
elected except through the efforts of the seces- 
sionists, who have divided the Democratic party 


; —supposing that Breckinridge could carry every’ 


Southern State—thongh it now seems he 
is not going to carry a single one by the people, 
Still by dividing the North he give every one of 
the States to Lincoln, thus allowing him to be 
elected by the popular vote. Why, what. was 
the true aspect of the contest before the seces- 
sion? Lincoln had no show whatever for more 
than two States till the Breckinridge diy sion 
took place, and I would have beaten him = 
every State but Vermont and Massachusetts. 
As it is, I ubink I will beat him in atmost all of 
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“them ¢Cheers.) 
elected, the secessionists, who nominated and 
now support Breckinridge, will be entitied to 
the credié of it, and upon them will rest the re- 
sponsibility of having adopted the fatal policy, 
and dreading the result of their own rash and 
unpatriotic acts which gives to Lincoln achance 
of success, they come forward and ask me if I 
will help them to dissolve the Union in the event 
of Linooln being raised to the Presidential chair. 
I told them no—never on earth. (Cheers and 
ories of '*Good.” 

I am for putsing down Northern abolitionism 4 
but am algo for putting down Southern seces- 
‘Sionists, aad that, too, by the exercise of the 
same constitutional power. ('Good.”) I be- 
lieve that the peace, the harmony and the 
safety of this country depends upon destroying 
both factions. (Cheers.) Both parties, if par- 
ties they ean be called, are allica in a common 
eause: for however hostile they may be to each 
other, however opposed ia purposes and objects, 
yet their course of action tends to the same de- 
plorable result; and without meaning any dis- 
respeet or personal unkindness, I believe that, 
in the event of tho snccess of either party, the 
success of Northern abolitionists or that of 
Southern seeessionisis, the Union and our glori- 
us Constitution are alike put in peril and dan- 
ger. Northern abolitionism could not exist for 
any length of time except there was a counter- 
poise demanding the intervention of the South. 
The republiesus demand Congressional inter- 
ference against slavery, while the secessionists 
demand that Congress shall interfere to protect 
and extend slavery. 

This is the pivot upon which both parties 
turn; this my friends, is the whole state of the 
case; these are the dangers to be appreliended, 
and, thus it devolves upon you to rally to the 
rescue, and by voting the National Domocratic 
ticket placed before *he country by the Balti- 
more Convention, to preserve ‘this glorious 


UYnien. (Cheers and cries of “And we will do 
itt.””) 
Dowglas? Great Speech at Clifton 


Springs. 
TO 25,000 FEOPLE. 
WM ANNOUNCES THAT HE HAS FOUND HIS 
MOTHER. 

Fellow-eitizens of Western New York—I am 
rejoiced at the opportunity of relieving the 
anxiety of my Republican friends by the an- 
ouncement that at Jast I have found my 
‘mother. (Laughter and great applause.) The 


‘old lady, God bless her, is in fine health and in 


no wise anaoyed by the comments of the par- 
‘tizan press. (Cries of good! good! and ap- 
plause.) I only regret that my particular 
personal friend, Mr. Lincoln, does not feel it 
safe for him to make a visit to his mother and 
4o the grave of his father in old Kentucky, 
-where he was born. (Cheers:) It has recent- 
ly been anneuuced by the correspondents of the 
newspaper press friendly to his election, that 
Mr. Lincoln expressed his regret that he could 
not visit his birth place in Kentucky and the 
gave of his graudiather in old. Virginia for 
fear of vivlence being shown to his person. — 
Phiy one fuet, that a distinguished candidate 


iq 


But shonid Lincoln be 


‘ 

for the Presidency of the United States dare 

ot enter the place of his nativity and explain. 
the principles of his party, onght to make the 
American people pause and reflect whether 
there is not. something wrong in that political 
creed, which cannot be avowed wherever the 
American flag waves over American soil.— 
(Cries of ‘‘ that’s so”—-‘ good!” and cheers.) 
ME. DOUGLAS’S OPINIONS FIT FOR THE UNION. 

I hold no political opinions that cannot be 
declared in Ihnois, in Vermont, where I was 
born, in the vallies of Virginia, where Mr. 
Linooln’s ancestors lie buried, or in Kentucky 
where he himself saw the light. So long as we 
live under a Constitution which is common to 
all the States of this Union, any political creed. 
must be wrong, whi:h cannot be avowed in the 
same terms in every State of the Union. (Cries 
of that’s so! and applause.) 

THE HVIL OF SKOTIONAL PARTIES. 

The organization of sectional parties appeal- 
ing to the passions and the prejudices of the 
North against the people and the institutions 
of the South, must necessarily alienate the 
affections of the people of one section from those 
of the other. No condid man can close his eyes 
to the fact that for a seriels of years the people 
of the Northern States have been alienated 
from the South, and the passions and preju- 
dices of the people of the’ South have been 
aroused against those of the North. ‘This see- 
tional strife has already gone to that extent 
that the peace of the country has become en- 
dangered, and the perpetnity of the Union 
placed in peril. Let me enquire of you, my 
fellow-citizens, what are the causes which have 
produced these sad results. I think I may as- 
sume with entire safety that. they have been 
produced by the attempts on the part of Con- 
gress to assume jurisdiction over the question 
of Slavery in-the’ Territories. 

THE WILMOT PROVISO. 

When the Wilmot proviso was first proposed 
in Congress, the South and & large portion of 
the Northern Democracy denounced it as a vio- 
lation of the great principle of self-government 
upon which our institutions all rest. -Many 
good men at the North were at first ia favor of 
the proviso-on the ground that they believed 
that Slavery was’a political evil, and therefore 
it ought to be prohibited. ‘They forgot in their 
zeal to put an end to an institution which t 
condemned, that they were in danger of vidlat- 
ing that great fundamental principle of popular 
sovereignty which is the basis of our govern- 
ment. The opposition of the Wilmot proviso 
based their opposition to it, upon the ground 
that in our system of government the people of 
tho Territories as'well as those of the Scates 
have the rightto decide fur themselves all the 
questions affecting their domestic and internal 
poliey. ; 

THE POWERS OF THB YEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 

You must bear in mind that under our com= 
plex system of government, the federal depart- 
ment possesses 10 powers except those delega- 
ted to it in the Coustiiution. The powers del- 
egated to Congress are few in number and are 
specified in that instrument. Those powers arg 
all federal and national ia their character—for 
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instance, the power to conduct intercourse with 
foreign nations—to regulate commerce, declare 
war, make peace, coin money, maintain armies, 
establish navies, and do those things which af- 
fect the general welfare of the whole country 
without interfering with the domestic affairs of 
the people. (Applause.) 
But on the other hand, Congrees has no 
wer to interfere with the relations between 
usband and wife, parent and child, guardian 
and ward.or master and servant. These things 
are local and domestic, and not national, and 
they belong to the local governments and not to 
the Federal government. (Cries of ‘‘That’s 
so!” and cheers) Whence, then, does Con- 
gress derive the power to interfere with the 
uestion of domestic slavery, either in the 
tates or in the Territories of the United States? 
The Ccastitution gives that power only in ene 
instance, and that is when a slave escapes from 
his master; in which case it is the duty of the 
Federal government to provide the means for 
his return. But in no other case whatever has 
it any right to interfere with the subject. It is 
a fundamental principle in our republican sys- 
fem of government, that the people in their 
local Legislatures have the right to eontrol all 
thse questions which relate to the domestic 


eoncerns of the people without affecting the 


general welfare of the whole country. (Cries 

of “That's right!” and applause.) 

HH RIGHT OF THE TERRITORIES TO POPULAR 
“SOVEREIGNTY. 

The Republican party acknowledge the jus- 
tice of this great principle of self-government 
so far as the people of the States are concerned 
but they deny the propriety of allowing the 
people of the territories to regulate their own 
affairs. Why, let me ask you, should not the 
people ofthe Territories decide this question 
for themselves as well as those of the States? 

- Who are the people of the Territories that they 
“are not capable of self government? Are they 
not your brothers—your sons—your kiadred, 
who have emigrated from the States into the 
Territories? Were they not capable of self- 
overnment while they lived in New York? 
obody doubts that every citizen of New 
York is entitled to the inherent right. of local 
self-government; and if this be true, let me 
enquire of you whenit ts and howit is that that 
civizen forfeits that right merely because he 
moves out of the State into a Territory of the 
Waited States? (Cries of ‘‘Never!” and ap- 
ause.) The doctrine of our Revolutionary 
thers was that the nglishman who emigrated 
to the Americaa Colonies did not forfeit his 
_ Fight to self-government. Howis it, then, that 
a New Yorker, emigrating from his native 
State, loses this inherent right when he moves 
_ into a Territory of the United States? are not 
the citizens of the Territories as intelligent. as 
those of the States? Are not the young men 
_ who emigrate from New York to the prairies of 
the West as well able to take care of themselves 
as those who remain behind? 

A Voice—‘‘More so, because they have more 

energy.” 
ENTERPRISE OF WESTERN MER. 

You will permit me, as a Western man, to 

-fell you that in my opinion the young man who 


West, and makes his home there, establishes 
his own farm, puts up his own fences. splits his 
own rails, [loud langbter,] and builds his owa 
house, is quite as capable of self-government 
as the boy who s'ays at home and lives vpon 
his parents. [Cries of that’s ao, and leud ap- 
plause.] i . 

THE REVOLT OF THB COLONIES. 

There is a great principle invelved in this 
question. Lam not its author. That princi- 
ple is as ancient as free government itsclf, a 
was stated by Mr. Buchanen im kis letter of 
acceptance. Our revolutionary fathers sepa- 
rated from Great Britain upon it, and declared 
their independence in order to maintain the 
right of local. self-government. I wish you .to 
remember that in the beginning of that great 
struggle, they did not desire a separation from 
the British crown. Every schoo!-bey who has 
read the history of his couutry knows that our 
fathers in the first continental Congress adopted 
petitions to the King and addresses to the par- 
liament and people of England, avowing their 
devotion to the crown, their attachment to the 
British constitution, and their affection for the 
British people. They did not thea seek or 
wish for ind«pendence. What then were they 
struggling for? They demanded the right of 
exclusive legisiation over all matters aud things 
which affected their internal polioy, witheut ia-~ 
terfering with the general. welfare of the Em- 
pire. The British government would not coa- 
sent that the people of its:colonies should exer- 
cise this right and hence they declared their 
independence as a means to achieve it. [Cheers - 


AN ATTEMPTED INTERRUPTION. 


A person in the crowd—Will you allow mo 
to ask you a question? 


AN AMBITIOUS GENTLEMAN TAKEN DOWN. 


Mr. Douglas-—No, sir! I take it for granted 
that no man wishes to interrupt the chaia of my 
argument except for annoyance, (applause) 
and I hold that mo man has a right to force 
himself into a crewd of twenty or thirty thou- 
sand people and disturb them all to gatify his 
personal vanity. (Immense applause and cries 
of ‘put himout!”) No, my friends, you will 
not put him out... You will net disturb him. £ 
know how to deal with all that class ef men. 

‘It is well known that I hold no politicat 
opinions which I cannot svew in the same 
terms in New York as in Louisiana. (shouts of 
that’s true! and and applause) and whenever a 
question of donbt or uncertainiy exista in re- 
‘gard toany of those practical opinions, I am 
always anxious for the opportunity of explain- 
ing such doubtful points. (Loud applause. } 
But I find when I permit aman in the erowd 
to break the chain of argument, he dees it al- 
ways for factious purposes and not in goo€ 
faith. (Enthusiastic cheering.) 

THE ARGUMENT RESUMED» 

I was saying when this iaterruption took 
place, that our fathers fought the battles of the 
Revolution inorder to acquire the right of 
local self-government over their domestic con 
cerns. I now wish to ask you whether or not 
American citizens in our Territories are not 
entitled to as many rights and privileges as 
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moves from old Ontario to the prairies of the 


‘British subjects Were before the Revolution ia 
- the America 


_ the British colonies in Ametica sovereign pow- 


olinies. AU I claim fer the 
peoyle of the Teriitories are, those which our 
fathers maintained inthe colonies at the point 
ef the bayonet aud with their heart’s blood. 
(Cries of ‘‘good!”.and loud applause. 

THE SQUATTER SOVEREIGNTY DODGE. 


But the Republicans are in the habit of say- 
ing that this right of self government is all very 
well in the States, but ought net to exist in the 
Yerritories. (Laughter.). The call it ‘‘Squat- 
ter Sovereignty,” when it is claimed for the Ter- 
ritories. When you ask them why the people 
of the Territories as well.as those of the States 
should not exercise this privilege, they tell you 
‘that the Territories are not soveretgn powers.” 
Phe States, they aay, are “Sovereign powers,” 
and, therefore, the people may govern them- 
selves; but the Territories, net being ‘‘Gov- 
ereign powers,” possess no such rights. 

This argument, although very familiar to 
the republicans of the present day, is not ori- 
ginal with -them. [Laughter.} You will find 
that same argument used in precisely. the same 
terms by the Tories of the Revolution against 
the American colonies.°. [Loud cheers.] Were 


ers when they claimed this right of self-govern- 
ment? [Cries of No! Ne!] They were de- 
manding the right for dependent eclonies—de- 
pendent territories—depondent provinces, and 
before they would surrender it, they declared 
their independence and separated from the 
British crown. [Loud applause.] And now, 
since this right has been vindicated, net for the 
poople of sovereign States but for the people 
of the colonies, of territories, of previnces, by 
the biood of the Revolution, the Republican 
party propose to reduce our territories to the 
condition of British provinces before the Revo- 
lution. [Lond cheers.] Why, George the 
Third, Lord North, his minister, and the To- 
vies that backed them, were im the habit then, 
ef denouncing George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Ben Franktin and old Sam Adams, 
as “squatters” advocating squatter sover- 
eignty, as the Republicans are now in the habit 
ef denouncing those who uphold the right of 
the people of the territories to self-government. 
{Laughter and warm applause.) 

The Tories of that day used to say that the 
British Colonies possessed no rights except 


~ those granted to them by the King iu their char- 


ters; and pursuing tae same line of argument, 
the Republican leaders of this day tell us that 
people of the American Territories have no 
rights except those granted by Congress in their 
ehariers. (Loud applause and laughter.) It 
ig the same argument, only substituting Con- 
gress for tho King. (Cheers.) Our fathers of 
the Revolution told the Tories ef that day that 
they did not get their rights from the crown of 
England, and the King could not take them 
away (applause); and the Democrats of this 
day tell the Ropublicans that American citizens 
do not derive their rights from Congress, and 
that Congress cannet take them away. (Tre- 
mendous applause.) Our fathers declared that 


ries, have just a8 good a title to their right, and 


intend to uphold it as beldly. (Renewed and 
long eontinued applause, followed by cries of 
““Phat’s good.”) 

SANOTHER REPUBLICAN DODGE EXPOSED. 

hen where is the pretext of depriving them 
of that right? You acknowledge that it is in- 
herent in the people if they live in a State. 
What elause of tho Constitution of the United 
States deprives an American citizen of this in- 
herent right when he moves into a Territory? 
Why then not allow the people of the Territo- 
ries to exercise this privilege? The Republi- 
cans teil us that if tkey are allowed to make 


laws on the subject.of slavery ‘‘they will ruim 


themselves by bad laws.” But these same gen- 
tlemen who say this, think themselves wise 


enough while residents of New York, not only — 


to make laws to govern themselves, but to sead 
members to Congress capable of making lawa 
to govern a country which they never ssw.— 
(Laughter and loud applause.) Their arga- 
ment is the argument of Tyrants the world over. 
Wherever you find the enemies of self gov- 
ernment, there you are told that you must not 
permit the people to make their own laws and 
establish their own institutions, for fear of their 
“ruling themselves by bad laws.”  (Cricatof 
‘That's true!) Ask the Emperor of Austria. 
why he does not permit his German subjects te. 
have a voice in making the laws ‘under which 
they live, and he wiil tell you that they would 
“ruin themselves by bad law” if he did. "Ask 
that most infamous of all despots, the King of 
Naples, why he does not aliew his people te 
make their own Jaws in a legislature of their 
own election, and he will tell yor that they 
would be ruined by their own legislation if he 
only permitted it. Ask the British government 
why it was that they abolished the Parliament 
of Ireland, and deprived the people of that Is- 
land of the right of self government, snd they 
will tell you it was done for the purpose of pre~ 
venting the Irishmen from ruining themseives 
by bad legislatures.. (Laughter and applause, 
with cries of ‘Good! good!) . Acting on the 
game principle, the republicans of this State 
are desirous of sheltering the Territories from 
the ruinous effect. of their own legislation.— 
(Renewed laughter and applause.) 
THE FALSE THEORY OF BEPUBLICANISH. 

Having spent the whole ef my manhood ia 
the prairies of the North-west, and been ac- 
customed to frontier life, you will excuse me 
for believing that there are no people on earth 
more eapable of detormining what laws they 
want, than the people of the new States and 
the Territories. (Loud cheers.) The whole 
Republican creed rests on a misapprehension of 
the true system of government under which we 
live. The Republican leaders tell us that ia 
New York our ancestors themselves tried slave- 
ry, maintained it until they, found it was not 
for their good to have it, and then abolished its 
and they add that inasmuch as experience 
proved slavery to be unwise and undesirable tn 
New. York, therefore it ought not to be per- 
mitted to exist anywhere else. They seem te 


they derived their right of self-government from | assume that because an institution is unwise 
the Great Jehovah. and they intended to ma‘n- ; and unnecessary in one place, therefore it ough’. 
tain it to the last extremity I tell yea toas| not to exist anywhere and by a parity of rea- 
the American citizens, resident in the Territo- ‘son, they hoid that because a law or an instfver- 
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dion is good in one part of the country, there- 

3 fore it ought to exist everywhere. On this 
: theory, Mr. Lincoln when a candidate for the 
& Senate against me two years ago, uttered that 
memorable sentiment, that ‘‘ a house divided 

against itself cannet stand; that this govern- 

ment divided into free and slave States ot 
‘permanently endure; that it must all become 

free, or all become slave, otherwise this Union 


cannot last.” He, as the exponent of his party, 


really believes that there ought to be uniformi- 
ty in all the local legislation upon the subject 
of slavery. : j 

THE POLICY OY THE FATHERS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Permit me to remind the Republican party 
that such were not the sentiments of Wasl.ing- 
ton, nor Madison, nor Hamilton, nor of any one 
ef those sages who framed the Constitution of 
the United States. They had experience 
enough, and brains enough to know that in a 
country as bread as this, with such a variety of 
soil, climate and prodactions, there must ne- 
cessarily be a corresponding variety in the local 
legislation adapted to the wants and condition 
ef each localitv. (Cries of ‘‘ That’s so!” and 
ey Washington, Jefferson and Frank- 
lin, knew that the laws and institutions that 
were well adapted to the wheat and rye fields 
ef New York, were not well suited to the rice 
plantations of South Carolina. They knew 
that a mining country required laws and regu- 
lations for its gulches and placers totaily un- 
auited to the prairies of the West where there 
are no miues; and knowing these facts, they 
preserved the sovereignty of each State with a 
legislature of its own in order that it might 


make just such laws as it required. (Ap- 
plause.) 
HOW WOULD MODERN REPUBLICANISM HAVE 


WORKED. 
If they had concurred in this modern doctrine 

of Republicanism, that uniformity was de- 

sirable, they had a mode at that day by which 

it could have been at once attained. The mode 

of achieving it, would have been to have abolish 

ed state government, to have blotted out state 
legislatures, and to have ‘conferred on congress 

full power over the domestic affairs of the 

people, as well as over federal matters relating 

to the whole country. They did not make the 
‘government on that theory, and they did not 

intend. that the federal government should 
gontinue this irritating and vexed sub- 

ject ef slavery. Suppose this new doctrine 

that slavery must exist everywhere or nowhere 

had prevailed when the Constitation was adopt- 

ed; what de you think would have been the 

result? Suppose “when George Washington 

tuok his seat as President of the convention, 

which framed the Constitution, he had declar- 

ed that a house divided against itself could not 
atand—a government divided into free and 

slave tates could not endure—that the States 

must be all free or all be slave? Isay, sup- 

pose the Father of his country had uttered 

such a sentiment, and the Convention had 

adopted it! what would have been the result; 

you must remember that when the Constitution 
5 was mrde, this government consisted of 13 
_ States. 12 of which held slaves and one aloue 
~was free. If they had ieft this slave question 
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to the decision of Congress, do ‘you think thet 
this one free State would have outyoted the 
twelve slave States and thus have abolished. 
slavery! (Cries of no! no!) Is it not possible 
that at that day, the 12 slave holding States 
would have outvoted the one free State, and 
thus have fastened slavery by an irrepealable 
provision on every ineh of this country—(cries 
of *‘That’s true!” and loud cheers.) Thus you 
see that the friends of freedom at that day 
pemanded that this Slavery question should be 
left to the Jocal authorities, beyord this con- 
trol of the Federal government! (Appiaus.) 
THE CASS OF NEW YORK. 

Mr. Douglas then preeeeded to argue thas 
New York, a slave- holding State. had abolish- 
ed slavery by the right of ‘‘populer sovereiga~ 
ty” as soon as she found it unprofitable and un 
wise, and asked whether, had New York been 
& hot climate and slave labor profitable, the 
institution would not have been reserved ? 


DO A® YOU WOULD BE DONE BY. 

Mr. Douglas continued: Why are you not 
willing to allow other people to manage 
own affairs on the same principle that you mam- a 
age yours? (Cries of “We are!’’) Rinoe the 
Constitution of the United States was adopted, 
slavery has been abolished in Connecticut, Rhode 
Island. New Hampshire, New Jersey, and Penm- 
sylvania, as well as New York. By what pria- 
ciple was slavery excluded from each of these 
States? By the same principle of popular 
sovereignty. We in Illinois have had some ex~ 
perience in this same question. You all know 
that by the ordinance of 1787, slavery was for- 
ever prohibited in all the territory N. W. of the 
Obio River. The Republicans. of the present 
day are greatly in love with that ordinance. In | 
some portion of the country they are in the 
habit of celebrating the 13th of July, the day of 
the passage of the ordinance, instead of the 4th 
of July, when the Declaration, of Jndpendence 
was put forth—(laughter)—because they say 
that that ordinance made all the North West- 
ern States free. They compliment us in IMf- 
nois by telliog us that we are a free State just 
becanse Congress would not let us have slavery, 
(Laughter.) I wish the Republican leaders to 
understand that the people of Illinois hold our 
freedom by a better title than an act of Cen- 
gress. (Lond cheers.) 


REPUBLICAN ROMANOES. 

History, when correctly written, makes sad 
work with all these Republican arguments, 
(Laughter) And now for the facts. It is 
true that on the 13th of July, 1787, the old 
Congress of the Confederation passed a law 
saying that slavery should not exist in our 
territury; but it is also true that the first 
territorial legislature that ever assembled in 
Illinois, passed a law introducing and main- 
taining slavery there in detianee of the ordi- 
nauce. (Great laughter and applause.) Juss 
so long as Congress said we in Iilinois should 
not have slavery, we did have it. (Renewed 
laughter.) And when did we abolish it? No 
so lung as Congress said we should not have its 
but on the very day that Congress repealed its 
prohibition and Jeft us free to do as we pleased 
by admitting us into the Union as a State, we 
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ted a provision for gradual emancipatien.. 
ad cheers.) Hence, I claim that Illinois is 
free State from choice, and not from compul- 


nD. 

Why did we abolish slavery when we became 
‘a State? The answer is the same as in the case 
of New York. We tried it until we found that 
in our climate. with our soil and productions, 
it was not profitable, and when experience 
tanght us that we could net make any money 
‘ut of it, we ail turned philanthropists and 
abolished it. (Applause and laughter.) 
A HEAP OF HUMAN NATURE. 


A Voice—That’s human nature!” 
© Mr. Donglas—Yes, my friend, and there's 
‘@ heap of human nature in Illinois. (Roarsof 
“daughter and cheers ) So it will be in every 
other State and Territory of this Uniou. Let 
the people aloe, and ihey will make just such 
Jaws as their interests and prosperity demand. 
‘J never yet saw a people. either in the States 
or in the Territories, that had not sense enough 
to buy their supplies where they could get 
m cheapest, and sell ‘their produce where 
ey could get the highest price for it. (Laugh- 
ter 4nd cheers.) And when you come to em- 
ley labor. I never saw the man who would not 
emaploy the cheapest labor in preference to that 
which was no bett r, and for which he was 
«eharged @ higher price. (Cheers. ) 


SLAVERY A QUESTION OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Wherever the climate favors the white man, 
‘and the health of the country is such that he 
~ean labor in the opera sun, there while labor is 
eheaper than slave labor, and hence slavery 
wannot exist. (Cries.of “‘ That’s so!” Wher- 
‘ever the climate is such that the white man 
Gannot cultivate the soil, it is then a question 
whether the land shall be abandoned to the 
erocodile and the alligator, or whether it shall 
pe cultivated by slave labor, well adapted to 
climate. I tell you that the people living on 
‘the gronnd, and who own the soil, are the best 
judges of the kind of laws and institutions they 
“want. You cannot force slavery on a people 
‘who do not desire it. nor can you force frecdom 
‘on a people who do no want it. A people who 
satattet desire freedum are not worthy of it. 

ighter and applause.) 


PUBLIOANS AND SECESSIONISTS AGANST THE 
PEOPLE. * 

Now we are told by a class of politicians that 
i is the duty of the. Federal. Government. to 
yprotect slavery in the Territories wherever the 
ple do not want it. (A voice, ‘‘That’s 
Breckinridge!) They would look well forcing 
slavery where the people do not choose to have 
#1 You might ‘as well have an act of Congress 
eompelling cotton to grow onthe top of the 
Grecn Mountains of Vermont, asto have an act 
compelling slavery to exist in Nebraska. (Cries 
of “Thais so.) Cotton will grow where the 
Almighty made the climate and soil adapted to 
its culture. Slavery will go where the Al- 
mighty shaped the climate, air, soil and pro- 
, Guetions in such a manver, that the white man 
eannot cultivate the soil. Hence I tell youthat 
slavery depends not upon calculation as to 
where it shallexist. Ic is a question of politi- 
cal ceopomy—a question dependent upon soil, 


productions acd climate, and not upon acts of 

Congress. (Loud applause ) Why then shoul 

this country be so convulsed from one end te 

the other, by this vexed question of slavery? 
MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 

Why are your people of New York not wii- 
ling to take care of your own negroes, manage 
your own affairs, make your own Jaws, regulate 
your own institutions, and let your neighbors 
alone? [Cries of ** That’s the dectrine.”§ 
Then let Virginia take care of her negroeg, 


| manage her own affairs, mind her own busine’ 


and let you alone If you will both act on t 
principle, there will be peace and harmony be- 
tween you. {Loud applause. ] 

THE MORALITY DODGE EXPOSED. 

But an abolitionist tells you that slavery is a 
great moral evi! and therefore it should be abo- 
lished. by law. Beware, lest in abolishing what 
you consider one great evil on the black man, 
you violate this great principle of self- govern- 
ment and thus bring ten-fold greater evils upan 
the white man. [Loud cheers.] Ifslavery be 
an evil let those who sustain it bear its bur- 
then. [Cries of ‘ Thai’s inl?) If it be a 
curse, let them hng it to their breasts till th 
get tired of it. [Applause and laughter.] If 
it. be a blessing. let them eujoy it until they 
find that their welfare and their good require 
them to abandon it. You cannot by law foree 
freedom on anybody. You have no right te 
force even a good thing on an uawilling people. 
[Cries of *‘ Good !” and laughter.} 

The great fundamental principle of our insti- 
tutions, is that the people everywhere have the 
right to determine for themselves what laws 
are good and what laws are bad, The people 
of New York may think a particularlaw a very 
good law one, while we in Illinois regard it ag 
avery bad one. I told the people up in Maine 
the other day that laws might be wise and ne- 
cessary in one State and very unnecessary and 
very unwise in another, J illustrated that pro- 
position by a reference to the Maine liquor law, 
{I said to them, that if there was anything in 
the character and habits of the people of Maine 
requiring a Maine liquor law to keep them so- 
ber, then they ought to maintain the law— 
(cries of “good!” and laughter)—but in Iltinois 
there not being any such necessity, of course 
we did not require any such laws. (Great laugh- 
ter and tumnituousapplause ) So if your poo- 
ple of New York fidid the evils of intemperance 
so palpable and so manifest that the public 
morals cannot be corrected without legislation, 
far be it from me to deny your right to pass a 
laws necessary for your public welfare. The 
wisdom of a law depends on its necessity.— 
Where the necessity exists, Jet those who feel 
it pass the law and then bear its burthen or en- 
joy its blessings. (Cheers.) 

THE POSITIONS OF POLITICAL PARTIES. 


Now what do we find in the present position 
of political parties? We find at the North, a 
great sectivual party appealiag to northern pas~ 
sion and northern prejudice, against the south- 
ern people and their institutions, and at the 
south we find growing up a sectional party ap- 
pealing to s/uthera p+ssion and southern pre- 
judice against the northern people and thelr 
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institutions. The Republican organization of 
the nerth demands possession of the Federal 
Government for the purpose of prohibitiag sla- 
‘wery wherever the people want it. The Re- 
pablicans do not propose te prehibit slavery 
 neaps the people do not want is, for the reason 
at in sach.cago they will prohibit it them- 
getves. On the other*hand, the Breekinridge 
secessionists propose that Congréss shall pass 
Jaws to maintain and protect slavery in the 
territories wherever necessary. When is it 
necessary in their opinion for Congress to in- 
ferfere for that purpose? Not when the peo- 
ple want slavery, for where they want it, they 
will pass their own laws to protect and main- 
tain it. Hence the secessionists of the south 
@aly want Cengress to interfere to maintain 
slavery where the people do not wantit. Thus 
fe find that the Republicans of the north and 
secessionists of the south agree in principle. 
They both hold that Congress ought to control 
the slavery que@tion, and they both denounce 
popular sovereignty, or ‘‘squatter sovereignty,” 
as they call it. Agreeing that the Federal 
Government should control the question, they 
differ only as to the mode in which it should 
be decided. The Republicans want it decided 
in favor of the north, and the Secessionists want 
tt decided in favor of the south; but both in 
oppoiition to the will of the people. (Loud 
applause.) The position of the Democratic 
gery now, is what it has been for years—non- 
terference by Congress with slavery in the 
territories. (Loud applause and three cheers.) 
¥f the people want it they will have it. If they 
do not want it, all the power in Christendom 
eannot force it on them. So far as [am concern- 
ed, there is no consideration on earth that 
‘would induce me to permit slavery te be forced 
on an unwilling people. (Hnathusiastic ap- 

plause.) 

THE DRED SCOTT DECISION. 


The Republicans try to break the force, of 
this argument, by talking about the Dred Scott 
decision. (Laughter.) If they weuld only 
read that decision, I should have more respeet 
fer their comments upon it. What has the Dred 
Scott decision to do with the power of a Terri- 
torial legislature, over the question of slavery? 
(A voice—Nothing!”) No such question arose 
in that case. » There was no organized Terri- 
tory in that oase whatever, much less was 
there any territorial law befere the Court.— 
The simple question presented in the Dred 
Scott case, was whether or not a negro, de- 
acended from African parents who were brought 
to this territory and sold as slaves, could be a 

of the United States. (Cries of ‘‘No!’) 

Court decided that under our Constitution 
# negro is not 4 citizen, and cannot be, 
THIS COUNTRY FOR WHITE MEN. 

Lagree fully with the Court on that pint 
[Cries of ‘‘ gooa! good!” and applause.] Ido 
not believe that in this country a negro is, or 
eught to be a citizen. [Cries of ‘*- good! Bully 
for you!’ and renewed cheering] I believe 
that this is a white man’s Government. It was 
made by white men for the benefit of white 
men, and ought to be administered by white 
men and nobody else in all time to come! [Loud 
applause, and three rousing cheers] But i: 
does not follow by any means that because a 


regro is not a citizen, that therefore he has as- 
rights. Ou the contrary, I holu that a negro 


ought te enjoy all the privileges and all the: 


munities which can be safely given to him, con 
sistent with the goed of the suciety where. 
lives. The question, then, arises, what are 
those rights and what the characrer and extent 
of them? I answer, that is a question which 
every State and Territory must decide forthem- \ 
selves, it may be wise and safe in NewYork, \ 
where you have but few negroes, to give them \ 
privileges which it would be utterly unsafe and 
dangeionus to extend to them ia Suuth Carolina. 
where the slaves outnumber the white people, 
two to one. Hoence I say, let South Oaroline 
take care of her own negroes; let her determine 
for herself what rights and what privileges she, 
can safely give them. and-having done that, let 
her mind her own business. and not interfere 
with her neighbors. [Applause. and cries of 
‘¢ that’s the idea!”] So youin New York where 
you have but few negroes, have chosen to exten 
to them rights and privileges which we do aot 
give them in Illinois. 


NEW YORK GETS HER KNUCKLES RAPPRD. 


I believe that you permit a Negro to vote 
New York provided he has $250 worth of pr 
perty, but not without. Your law seettis to 
take it for granted that a rich Negro is about 
as good as a poor white man. (Cheers and 
loud Jaughter.) Well, if the people of New ~ 
York think so, I have not a word to say about 
it. It is your business, not- mine; but I. give 
you notice that you must not cume to Illinois 
and complain of our jaws and tell us that we 
must allow Negroes there to vote and office in 
an equality with white men! (Cries of ‘‘gogAt™ 
and vebement applause ) After we aboVahed 
slavery in Lilinois, we found that we were 
rapidly becoming a free Negro cvlony—a place 
of refuge for all the broken down emancipated 
slaves from Kentucky and Virginia. Oar 
country was being flooded with them, and we 
adopted a constitutional provision that no mere 
Negroes, free or slave, should come to Ilinois 
to live. (Applause.) Our State is a white 
man’s State. (Greatapplause) We have ne 
use for free Negroes, free or slave. We take 
caro of all we have got, but we do not mean 
thot you shall send yours to us (Cries of 
“ That's right.”) If you choose to allow your 
Negroes to vote, that is your business, 
ours. When I come to New York, f will ob 
your laws, respect your iustitutions, and coa- 
form to all those rules that courtesy and good 
breeding require. (cries of “* Good!”) And 
if after I return home, you shcuid visit me fm 
Illinois, I will endeavor to receive you as far as 
possible with the same kinduess and hospitali- 
ty you have extended to me. But if after you 
get there, you grumble, and tell us you do nob 
like our laws and do not like our institutions, 
and want us to change them, I shall be very 
apt to say, my dear sir, these laws are oura 
not yours—we made them fur our benefit, an 
aot for yours—and if you de not like them, 
you had better go back to New York, were 
you will get better ones! (Great laughter awl 
applause ) So if you go dewa to Virginia 
and begin to complain of their institutions and 
interfere with their slaves T hope! they will in- 
flict upon you the full penalty of their lawae— 


(Cries of “ right,” “geod,” &e.) And if 
Virginian comes ve New York and violates your 
laws or interferes with your domestic concerns 
{trust you will infict upon him the full penal- 
ty ef your laws. (Renewed cries of ‘* Right,” 
. and applause.) 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 
Our government of iudependent states united 
agnder one common constitntion is based upon 
#he old golden rnle tanght us by our mothers, 
of mind your own busisess and let your neigh- 
bor’s alone =[Hurrala for Douglas. Langhter 
and applause J] A few weeks ago, a friend of 
mine, in Vermont. give me a piece of the old 
Continental paper money printed and issued by 
@onvress in 1766. the same year of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and on that bill I 
found these remarkable words, ‘‘ Mind your 
business.” Another friend gave me two pieces 
of ¢ pper coin struck off in 1787. the year the 
eonstilution of the U.S. was made, and on 
t coin I found the same motto, ‘‘ Mind 
2 siness.”” Now what do you suppose 
was tile origin of that motto? The motto 
which a nativa adopts indicates the ruling spi- 
nit of the people atthe time. Why those words 
where every man, woman and child became: 
familiar with them? I will tell you why.— 
The United. States were Britiah colonies in 


1776, and Great Britain had not only regu'ated 
parliamentary matters. but she had interfered 
with the question of slavery in Virginia and 
the other colovies. Each colony then told her 
to regulate Imp rial matters and to “ mind 
sour (her) business,” and not interfere. with 
the domestic ¢ ncerns of the colony. [Cries of 
” Right.” and cheers ] These words were ad- 
dress@i to the British parliament by the Ameri 

ean colonies. Let the people of the American 
Territories address them to the American Con- 
gress. (Cheers.) Let the people of every 


that princip'e, mind their own business and Jet 
their neighbors alone, and there will be concord, 
prosperity and happiness throughout the length 
‘and breadth of the land. (Applause). 

~ Pie Democratic party is pledged to that prin- 
ai and I 2m determined, so far as I am con- 
ceed, that I will standby the good old Demo- 
eratic bahuer, the time honored principles and 
organization of the party, and say to Congress, 
hands off of this slavery question; mind your 
own business. and do not meddle with that of 
the people. (Cheers.) 


HE CALLS UPON HIS TIME. 

My friends, | have detained you too long for 
your good or mine. [Cries of “go on!’.) No, 
when I started out inthis canvass I was to make 
ne speech every two days, at last at the solicit- 
. ation of friends in different localities. I consent- 

_ ed to make one speech a day, but I find that my 
friends are literally overwhelming me with kiad- 
ness, for they putin three or four or @ half dozen 
appointments for the railroad stations be- 
_ tween the p'aces where I am regularly announced 
to speak [great laughter and cheers.1 The 
-eonrequenc» is that althongh I have yet as good 
_ @ pair of lungs as any live man, they are not 
equal to the demands of the Democratic party 
 ¥Chers.) I regret, therefore, that I am not 


State and every Territory of this Union act on) 
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able to touch upon all the questions involvett 
in this great contest. There is no place in 
which I would have liked to have discussed 
these questions more fully than im Ontarie 
county. [Cries of ‘“good!? and applause.) 
There are many ties and assegiations eonneated, 
with this good old county that, thank God, have 
never been severed and I mean forever to cher 
ish and perpetuate them. [Cheers.} I fed” 
that I can claim your kindness and your in- 
dulgence in excusing the incoherent manner in 
which I have been compelled to. present mg 
views on this occasion. I regret that my voiea 
could not reach the countless thonsands thak 
stretch up on yonder hill, I do nov know 
where the people all come from, but I know 
that there are people enough within the 
sound of my voice who, if transplanted te the 
prairies of the great West wou'd be suffisiont 
for a Territorial Government to-day. [Cheers, 

You sre ail capabdle of self-government, 

I wish to ask you whether if by some work of 
magic you could all be conveyed to-day, just 
as you are, into a Territory, you would be 
capable of self-government wifen you got theret 
(Shouts of *‘ Yes.” and immense applause.) 
If you would be, then the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty is right, (cries of “ right,” ‘' that’s 
it,” &e.,) but if this same intelligent enlight- 
ened audience of twenty or thirty thousand 
people should be transplanted to the Northwest, 
and merely because you changed your localit: 
you lost all your sense, all your virtue, and 
your capacity for self-government, why, thea 
the principle must be wreag. My friends, in 
conclusion, I again return to von my grateful 
acknowledgements for your Isiidness and pa- 
tience on this occacion. 

THE AMBITIOUS GENTLEMAN’S QURSTICR. 

Mr. Doveras—The person in the crowd who 
interrupted me by desiring to ask a question, 
has reduced that question to writing and haw 
sent it to me, desiring an answer for informa- 
tion, as he states. As I think he stands im 
need of information. I have ¢oncluded to grati- 
fy him in this respect. 1 will ask my friend @ 
read the question and then I will answer is. 

Mr. Ogden read as follows; 

‘Have the people of a Territory the right, 
according to the doctrine of non intervention, 
to abolish or exciude slavery from the 'Pexrt 
tory while in the territorial condition? 

Voices— Who asks that question?” 

Mr Ogden—Itis signed ‘'M. C. Hutchinson.” 

Judge Douglas here retired amid deafenmg 
cheers, which lasted for several minutes. ima 
short time he returned and added: 


THE AMBITIOUS GENTLEMAN ANSWERED AND 
SQUASHED, 


Mr. Douglas—I have only word tosay in 
reply, If that genthman had read any one 
speech that I have made on this subject in the 
last. five years he would have found an um 
equivocal answer to his question. 1 have de- 
livered more than fifty speeches this year in 


which that same question is answered, and yet 
political opponents still insist upon putting %& 
me for the purpose of creatiug a doubt on the 
subject. I cenuot believe that there is a mag 
in America of ordinary intelligence who does 


not know that I hold that the people of a Ter- 
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sitory. while a Forritory, and during that ter- 
gitorial condition may introduce, exclude, abol 
hh, establish or regulate slavery, just as they 
lease. (Tremendous cheering.) I have saic 
Prat in the South. I have proclaimed the 
same doctrine everywhere. When I have seen 
gewspapers and small politicians renewing the 
estion, it bas excited ia my bosom ne other 
ling than that of unmitigated contempt that 


‘any man should pretend to have a doubt on the 


subject. (Laughter and great applause.) 


A Bew Extracts from Douglas? Speech at 
Syracuse 


TO 50,000 PEOPLE. 


RHE DISTINCTION BETWEEN 'SQUATTER SOVER- 
EIGHTY AMD POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY. 


Mr. Dovenas said: 

Fellow Qatizens—This morning an old fashion- 
#d Abolitionist called on me and made a special 
request that I would to-day explain the differ- 
ence between Squatter Sovereigaty and Popu- 
far Sovereignty as applied to the Territories of 
the United States. 

[Cries of ““That’s what we want to hear.” J 


The term Squatter Sovereigns was first ap- 


plied to the inhabitants of Oregon before their 
gerritorial organization by Mr. Calhoun as a 
germ of reproach and ridicule. For many years 
the country known as Oregon was in dispute 
between Great Britain and the United States, 
and was subjected to the terms of a treaty of 
non-oceupation by either party. During that 
period many British subjects in the employ- 
ment of the Hudson Bay Company settled in 
the northern vart of the territory, and many 
Americans, ander the protection of the Metho- 
dist Missionary Society, settied in the southern 
part of the territory. These American settlers 
in the Valley of the Wilamet, on the south side 
of the Columbia River. applied to Congress to 
establish a territorial goverment for their pro- 
tection. Congress denied their request, on the 
ground that so long as the treaty with Great 

ritain, stipulating that neither party should 
occupy the territory, remained in force, it had 
no right to give a government to the American 
citizens residing there. Thus left without pro- 
tection of law, without government, and with- 
out any means of defence, the American settlers 
assembled together and established a govern- 
ment of theirown. (Cheers) That govern- 
ment consisted of a legislative department, an 
executive department and a jadicial depart- 
ment, all elected by the people and all exer- 
cising such powers as the people conferred upon 
them. For many years the settlers in Oregon 
governed themselves under that provisional 
government, without any recoguition or pro 
tection from the government of the United 
States. Under it, marriages took place, child- 
ren were born, parents died and their estates 
were divided amongst their heirs, contracts 
were made, avd all the bu iness of society was 
conducted until after the joint treaty of occu- 
pation had ceased. 


MR. DOUGLAS’ OREGON BILL. 


In 1848, I, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Territories in the Senate, brought forward a 
pill to organize the Territory of Oregon. In 


f that bill, I incorporated a provision deciaring 


all the acts done under the provisional govern- 

ment valid and legal,and continuing in force: 
che laws that were then in existence, until the 
people under the new Territorial government 

should change the same. [Cheers.} Among: 
those laws which the people of Oregon had thus: 
adopted for themselves was one prohibiting: 
African Slavery in the Territory of Oregon. 

{Loud cheers. ] 

MR. CALHOUN NICKNAMES THR “ squArTaRS.”’ 

Mr. Calhoun denouneed that provision of the» 
bill, thus recognizing the validity of the laws of 
that provisional government, aud in his objec~ 
tien to it said, that the settlers in Oregon were: 
mere trespassers ; thatthey were ‘ Squatiers* 
on the public land, without title, and without, 
the authority of law; that the government. 
which they had estaolished was a “ Squatter ™ 
government and had no other validity than: 
“ Squatter Sovereignty.”  [Crices—‘ That's 
yalidity enough.] My reply to bim wes im 
substance this: That every civilized people om 
earth were entitled to a gorernment-{ehogay: 
that whenever any country or nation rej 
extend the protection of its laws to any. portion: 
of its people, the failure to do so was a consent 
that they might protect themselves. patil the 
government should extend laws to them.— 
{Loud applause.] 

POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY RECOGNIZED. 

The bill which Congress adopted on my mo-- 
tion, only recogniaed the laws passed by the 
provisional government of Oregon, uatil the 
people of the organized Territory should have 
time to decide for themselves whether they 
would retain them or not. (Cheers) There 
you find the origia_ of this term of “* Squatter 
Sovereignty.” (Cries of ‘good!’ “That's. 
sound!” &c.) Since that time this odious epi~ 
thet of ‘ Squatter Sovereignty” has been ap~ 
plied to a very different state of things. 


AQATTER SOVEREIGNTY GOVERNMENTS MOW Liv. 
EXISTENOR. 

We now have three distinct Squatter Sover~ 
eignty governments in the United States Terri- 
tory in violation of law and in defiance of the: 
United States government. The first ope to 
which I will invite your,attention, is the sejgle- 
ment now knownas “ Bike’s Peak.” (Li -- 
ter.) You all know (for every newspaper mail. 
that comes from the Far West brings you the 
intelligence) that some twenty or thirty thoa~ 
sand American citizens have settled around 
Pike’s Peak, and are engaged in digging gold,. 
laying out towns, making farms, and establish— 
ing communities. By what authority are those 
people found in that country? (A Voice— 
“Squatter Sovereignty.”) The land upon. 
which they are settled belongs to the Indians. 
The Indian title has never been extingaished, 
aud the laws passed by Congress in reference to 
it provide that no white man shatl enter that. 
country without alicense. Every settler who 
has gone there, has iucurred a pevalty of a thou- 
sand dollar fine and six mouths is:prisonment, 
for entering the Indian country in violation, of” 
the law reserving it to the Indians. The set- — 
tlers have taken possession of the country be- 
longing to the Indians, there, in violation of — 
iaw. They are laying out towns and have es+ 
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tablished a government in deflance of the an-) 


thority of Congress They have suspended the 
Governor of Kansas Territory, by electing an 
Bxecative of their own. They have superceded 
the legislature of Kansas by substituting ene of 
their own. They have superceded the Judges 
sppointed by the Presideat, by appointing their 
own. They are laying out cities and town lots, 
ond they are imposing taxes upon those town 
lots. They are selling those ‘ots for non-pay- 
ment of taxes, und giving Tax deeds. All these 
nets of government are being done by those set- 
tlers in violation of law, That is what I call 
“Squatter Soveignty!” (Loud appiause and 
laughter.) 


THE FEDERAL GOVBENMENY IMPHACHED. 


And now let me ask you what our Federal 
Government has been doing while these laws 
were being violated? [A voice: ‘‘Turning all 
your friends out of office." Laughter.] Why 
bas not Mr. Buchanan enforced the laws and 
kept these trespassers off Indian lands? I call- 
ed the attention of the U.S. Senate, last winter, 
several times to this condition of things, and 
demanded either that the President should tarn 

ge settlers off the Indian lands, or that Con- 
should pass a law legalizing those, set- 
fements. (Cheers.) I called upon the chair- 
man of the committee on territories, who had 
superseded me, to follow my example in rela- 
tion to Oregon, ard briog in a bill to organize 
the territory of Pike’s Peuk—to legalize the ac- 
tien of the settlers there, and thus by law con- 
vert ‘‘ Squatter Sovereignty” into ‘‘ Popular 
Sovereignty ” (Immense applause) Here 
you find the distinction between those two 
terms. GELS. 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE TWO TERMS. 


“Squatter Sovereignty” is where the people 
go and seize upon the public domain, and set 
wp @ goverment in violation of law and in defi- 
ance of the authority of the government. ‘‘Po- 
pular Sovereignty” is where the people have 
settled in pursuance of law, aud are exercising 
all the rights of self-government according to 
the Constitution of the United States. (Loud 
and long continued spplause.) 

_I am in favor of Popular Sovereignty— 
cheers)—and I am in favor of either entorcing 

er: of the land against these trespassers 

ad intruders, or of legalizing their settlement 
by giving them a government according to the 
eonstitution and the laws of the land. (Lond 
applause and ‘‘Three cheers for Douglas ”) 

ut while the President of the United States 
—his Cabinet—the newspapers in his pay — and 
his federal office holders are denouncing 
“Squatter Sovereignty,” you. cannot indace 
them to carry out their oaths of office and en- 
force the laws against that ‘‘Squatter’ settle- 
ment at Pike’s Peak. (Cheers.) The Presi- 
dent is bound by his oath to enforce those laws. 
bat he has allowed them to be vivlated every 
hour of the day, and every day in the year 
since the first settlement of that territory 
(Tremendous applause and cries of ‘Hear, 
hear.”) Hi thus siands by. sanctioning ‘Squat 
ter Sovereignty,” while muking a war on me sor 
maintaining ‘Popular Sovereignty.” (Hathu- 
siastic applause.) 


ANOTHER “‘9QUATTER” GOVERNMENT. 

Fellow citizen:, that Squatter Government at 
Pike’s Peak is not the only case ef the kind, 
Every newspaper mail from California, brings 
you intelligence of the amount of silver that 
has been dug from the ‘“Washaw mines.” Now 
where are those fabulous Washaw mines of 
which we hear se much? They are situated on 
the eastern slope of the Siexra Nevada, in the 
Territery of Utah, and with seme portiens ex- 
tending inte the State of California. Tha 
miners in the Carson Valley and its vicinity, 
refused to obey the laws of the Territory of 
Utah, which was established by Congress; and 
inasmuch as Congress failed to make a now 
Territory fer them, they have gone to work and 
set up a government of their own, in defianceof 
the authority of Congress. This government 
of their’s is composed of a legislative, a judi- 
cial and an executive department, and they are 
exercising all the powers and funetions of 
self-government. They are exercising those 
rights and privileges outside of the Consti- 
tution, and in violation of it, and in defiance 
of the authority of the Federal Government. 
And yet we find President Buchanan and hia 
Cabinet standing by and seeing that act of re- 
bellion against the Constitution and the laws, 
without using the federal power to suppress it. 
~ I ask, then, why do not these men who have 
such an awfal horror of Squatter Sovereignty 
put down these Squatter governments whieh 
now exist in violation of law. 

YET ANOTHER CASE. 

I will now give you another case. A few 
years ago Minnesota was admitted into this 
Union as a State. The State occupies just 
one-half of the territory embraced under the 
territorial government of Miunesota, and the 
other half now remains without the protection 
of law. There is no government in existence 
there, and no law by which murder or robbery 
can be punished, or worse still—a rape—or 
any other crime. Finding that they had no 
legal protection, the people have gone to work 
and established a government of their own—a 
“‘Squatter government,” formed in violation of 
law and contempt of the Federal government. 

THE DUTY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

In my opinion, it is the duty of this govern- 
ment to pass laws giving legal governments to 
those people. They should be organized ac- 
cording to the Constitution, into political com- 
munities; the principle of Popular Sovereignty 
should then be applied to them; and they should 
be left free to manage their own affiairs in their 
own way, subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States. (Round after round of sp- 
plause and shouts of ““You’rr ght) I repeat, 
thea, that the distinction between Squatter 
Sovereigaty and Popular Soyercigaty is, that 
the one is outside of the Constitution and in 
rebellion against the Federal government; the 
other is inside of the Constitut on, and in obe- 
dience to the Federal anthvrity. (Loud con- 
tinued cheers.) 

A RUB AT SEWARD’S ‘f POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY.” 

In the conrse of his subsequent argument, 
Mr. Douglas thus paid his respects to the 
‘* Popular Sovereignty” idea of Mr. Seward s 
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Tam informed that Mr. Senator Seward, 
tate speech in Michigan, declared that the peo- 
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in a (sen‘od adeod cession by Virginia to the Con- 


gross of the Confederation, on tue 1st day of 


pie of Mchigan bad all the Popalar Sovervign- | Mareh, 1784; and on the same day, en his mo- 


ty ; they had not only the right to govern 
themselves, but, through Congress, the right to 
govern the territories. [Laughter.] Now, let 
us examine that principle for an instant. When 
these American Colonies were a part of the 
British Empire, the Bricish people had the 
game rights of popular sovereigaty ef which 
Wr. Seward speaks. They not only made the 
laws to goverm themselves, but they governed 
ghese people ia America without giviog them 
@uy representation in Parliament. [Applawse, 
and ‘good, good.”}] Our fathers of that day 
declared that no mea were fit for freedom, thas 
go men were deserving of the rights of man- 
hood, who would permit laws to be made for 
them by a legisia‘ure in which they had Ro 
yepreseatation [Good, good.] And now Mr. 
Senator Seward, the head, the soul, the leader 
and the embodiment of the Republican party, 
tells you that it is the fundamental principle of 
that party that the people ef the States shall 
not only govern themselves put shall govern 
ether people without giving them any repre- 
gentation. Thus you find that this modern doc- 
trine (f R publicanism isa violation of every 
principle of tree government. If the people of 
Michigan. or the people of New York are capa- 
pie of self-government at home, are they any 
any less so when they move into the Territo- 
xies. [No. 20.4 
UE JBPFBRSONIAN ORDINANCE OF 1787. 


A Republican having handed up @ pice of 
paper, Me Douglas spoke as follows: 

Mr. Douglas:—A Republican has sent up to 
ame a litle slip of paper, on which I find the fol- 
lowing writing: 

“You refer to Jefferson as authority—will you 
please explain his views of the Ordinance of 
1787.” 

I take it for granted that he does not know 
what the views of Mr. Jefferson were, or he 
would not bave asked me the question. (Great 
langhter.) If he does know, and yet is disposed 
to interrupt this meeting by putting silly. use- 
ese questions to me, it only ‘goes to confirm 
what {said a little while ago, that. the Repub- 
lican plsn isto disturb our meetings. But 1 


tion, a comaritiee was appuinted to draft a form 
of government for the territory ceded or to be 
coded to the United States. He reporte a bill 
from that eommities whieh wa: modified, and 
on the 23a of April, 1788, was adopted, and 
became a law of the land. 

JEPPURGON IN FAVOR OF POPULAR BOVERBIGN#Y. 

By that bill. it was provided that whenever 
the Indian title sheuld be extinguished, and 
the country thrown open to settlement, the in- 
habitants might meet and choose for themselves 
a constitution and laws of some one of the ori- 
ginal States for their government. They were 
at liberty either to take a free or slave State, 
ag they preferred. And after they had thus 
adopted a temporary government, they were 
to live under it until they had 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. As seon as this fact was ascertained, 
they were at liberty to eal! a convention, mike 
a State Constitution, just as they pleased, and 
regulate all their aifairs to suit themaclvea, 
alihough still aot in the Union. When thi 
obtained a population equal to that of i 
amatlest State in the Union, they were to be 
admitted inte the confederacey, with represen 
tatives in Congress like the otuer States. 

Thus you find that the plan of governmen’ 
for the Territories reported by Mr Jefferson 
and adopted by the Continental Congress fa 
1784 was the broadest popular sovereigaty ever 
proclaimed in America. (Loud applause and 
“ Mhree cheers for Douglas.””) j 

A Voice—Aint there another Republican in 
in the crowd who has another paper to sead 
up? (Loud laughter.) ! 

THE SLAVERY PROHIBITION EXPLAINED. 

Mr. Douglas—There is one other fuet thet i 
ought to notice in connection with this matter, 
and it will show how unfairly the leaders of the 
Republican party deal with their instraments 
who they send into Democrat'c meetings — 
(Langhter and cries of ** Hit him again!”?) In 
that plan of government to which i have re- 
ferred as being reported by Mr. J efferson, there 
were contained several propositions which we 
to be submitted to the people of the Territori 
for them to accept or reject as they pleased 
One of those propositions was, that slavery 


can explain to him and to this crowd, what the} a 
Be ora < “i should be prohibired in those new States after 
opinions of Mr. Jeffereon were. (Cries of go04,"} ihe year 1800. But mark you—that was but @ 


aud applause.) 
MR. JEFFERSON'S OPINIONS. 

Mr. Jefferson had nothing to do with the or- 
dinance of 1787 at all. 
plause.) He was Minister to France, when 
the ordinance of 1787 was adopted in New 
York. (Cheers and shouts of laughter.) His- 
tory does not record that he knew anything at 
all about it natil after it was adopted. I will 
now tell the Republicans what perbaps they do 
not know—(langhter and applause)—that on 
the 10:h of Gctober, 1780, the Congress of the 
Confederation passed a resolution requesting 
Virginia and New York and Connecticut, and 
ghe orher States claiming lands Northwest of 
the Ohio river, to cede those lands to the Fed 
eral government to pay the national debt Ih 
Sejtember, 1783. Virginia led off and ceded 
hor elaim to that country. Thos. Jefferson pre- 


(Laughter and ap-|co 


proposition, and was not binding unless agreed 
to by the peorle; in which case only it became 
an article of compact, jrrevocable, except by 
non consent. (Loud cheers.) nes 
hus you find that Jefferson held to the dee~ 
trine of Popular Sovereignty, even on the Sia- 
very question, 

MR. JEFFERSON'S PLAN OP GOVERNMENT. 

I believe that Mr. Jefferaon’s plan of Teret 
torial government, a8 modified by Congress and 
adopted in 1784, was the best plan ever yet de 
vised, and I ‘hope we shallsoon return to ih, 
According to that plan, the people of the Ter- 
ritories were to regulate their own affairs to 
suit themselves. just as fully and completely ag 
the people of the States. I am much obliged 
to our Republican friend out there for callizy 
my attention to this Jeffersonian plan. {Great 
laughter and warm applause. } 


